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IKa?RODUCTIOII 

Over-age  boyo  end  girls  havo  been  found  In  many  American 
public  school  clasarooiiia.  They  could  usually  bo  found  in 
the  back  of  the  room  whero  generation  cfter  generation  of 
retcrdod  pupils  have  found  their  places.   In  some  instances 
ouch  retarded  pupils  have  been  the  victims  of  mental  retard- 
ation; in  some  cases  they  v/ero  oxoptlonal  cJilidren;  and 
in  still  others,  they  were  noi'taal  children  who  had  been  de- 
terred in  their  educational  career  by  any  number  of  things 
such  as  poor  curricula,  bad  home  conditions,  and  absence 
from  school  to  help  support  tto  family.  It  was  v;lth  the  last 
gi'oup  that  tills  study  v/as  concerned. 

A  definition  of  terms  referred  to  in  this  study  are  listed 
as  folloT^s:     v  .  ,    •        :  ^'  ,  . 

1.  "Educationally  Retarded"  -  A  child  retarded  not 
because  of  mental  ability  but  because  of  school  conditions. 

2.  "Exceptional  Ciilld"  -  A  child  feeble-minded,  gifted, 
blind,  epileptic,  or  mentally  disabled. 

3.  "Failed  Pupil"  -  A  pupil  who  has  been  retained  in  a  ,.. 
given  grade  for  more  than  one  term. 

4.  "Mentally  Retarded"  -  The  child,  who,  because  of 
poor  Intellectual  endovr^aent,  has  been  unable  to  cope  vd-th 
the  standard  requirements  of  regular  grades. 

5.  "normal""  -  The  child  Vvho  has  been  able  to  achieve 


in  school  at  a  level  equnl  to  that  of  a  majority  of  his  a^e- 
grado  group, 

6.  "Over-age"  -  A  child  over  16  years  of  age.  Sixteen 
is  th9  ago  in  Kansas  aftor  v/hich  a  pupil  may  be  legally  vdth- 
drawn  from  school  if  he  has  not  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade.    v    .  •  -, 

7.  "Slovz-Learning"  -  As  used  in  this  report,  slow- 
loarning  indicates  the  pupil  who  has  experienced  failure 
in  grade  progress.  ~   .-  .        •  • 

8.  "Transfer"  -  Transfer  means  that  the  youth  had 
chan^^ed  from  one  school  to  another. 

9.  "Uneducable"  -  The  child  who  has  been  unable  to 
learn  under  formal  practices. 

Slow-learning  children,  along  with  the  rest  of  society 
grow  up  to  take  their  places  in  the  world.  These  children 
cast  thoir  votes,  make  homes,  and  participate  in  various 
organizations.  The  schools  have  tolerated  this  group  of 
children  and  have  convinced  them  through  repeated  failure 
that  they  ere  of  little  consequence, 

Th©  standard  or  level  of  ability  for  grouping  child- 
ren into  the  3 lov/- learning  class  has.  In  most  instances, 
been  set  by  the  teacher.  Teachers  have  contended  that  a 
given  amoumt  of  essential  knowledge  existed  for  all  chJLld- 
ron  in  the  elementary  school,  and  that  every  pupil  must  have 
an  undors banding  of  "the  basics"  or  be  kept  behind  for  the 
second  or  third  chance.  Elsbree.  makes  this  point  as  follows: 


Proi'jress  through  tho  c^&des  co-monly  depends 
upon  achiovetnant  in" reading,  spoiling,  arithr.otlc, 
and  social  atudien,  despite  tho  recognition  by 
teaoners  of  a  vast  area  of  valuable  human  experience 
that  has  not  yot  been  reduced  to  quantitative  terms.-'- 

Some  teachers  have  placed  more  value  on  tlM  basic  or 
tool  subjects  and  tended  to  disregard  the  value  of  individ- 
ual experience  to  tho  life  of  boys  and  girls.  In  sonie 
instances,  school-board  regulations  have  stressed  the  level 
of  achievement  expected  of  the  pupils.  Teachers  have  ex- 
pected an  average  of  "30"  or  above  from  pupils  if  they  v/ere 
to  be  in  line  for  promotion.  It  v;as  significant  to  note  that 
In  a  nuraber  of  schools,  conduct,  punctuality,  etc.  v/ere  still 
deterirdning  factors  to  a  pupil's  progress.  Fortunately, 
auch  practice  has  been  losing  ground.  The  more  modern  pro- 
cedure allov/s  the  principal  and  teacher  to  determine  the 
assignment  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  subjective  Judgments. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  true  that  teachers  and  principals 
still  cling  stubbornly  to  grade  standards  for  promotion  and 
non-promotion. 

In  support  of  the  reasons  for  failing  pupils,  Elsbree 

made  those  stateiiients  : 

Probably  the  nost  coTmnon  reason  offered  for 
requiring  pupils  to  repeat  grades  has  been  failure 
to  keep  abreast  of  tho  average  members  of  the  class, 
in  other  words,  insufficient  achievement  as  revealed 


^V/illard  S.  Elsbree,  Pupil  Progress  in  the  Elementary 
School,  p.  3. 


by  standnrdlned  toots  cr  ns  oatiraotcd  'bj   tho  toaohor 
in  terms  of  v/het  other  pupils  5.n  the  grade  havo 
accovnplishod.  Tho  only  v/oatoiGss  in  this  simplo  logic 
is  that  research  studies  hava  conaistently  shovm  that 
pupils  v/ho  reprsat  grsdos  do  littlo  if  any  bettor  tho 
second  time  in  the  grado  then  thoy  did  tho  first...  • 

...A  second  reason  glvon  in  defense  of  non-promotion 

end  tho  grr.do-standGrd  theory  is  tho  inadequate  Montal 
capacity  of  many  purjils .  Tests  havo  repeatedly  shov/n 
that  children  differ  widely  in  their  ability  to  do 
scholastic  v.'ork  and  in  their  rate  of  achievement.  It 
has  been  argued,  thiSrefcro,  that  since  Jolmnie  is  slov; 
mentally  and  is  frequently  not  rosdy  by  Juno,  or  when 
school  closes,  for  tho  v/orl:  of  tho  highei*  grado  in  the 
fall,  he  should  spend  a  longer  period  of  time  in  his 
present  grade.  This  reacon  ia  invalidated^,  hov/ever, 
by  the  fact  that  slo'.v-learnors,  like  norrcal  learners, 
usually  improve  but  little  tiirough  grade  repetition.^ 

An  examination  of  the  reasons  for  this  adherence  should 
be  helpful  to  teacriers  and  school  adninlstrators  interoated 
in  developing  sound  practice  in  determining  pupil-progress. 

In  some  respects  slow-learners  have  been  found  to  be 
comparable  to  other  children.  Even  though  pupils  were  found 
to  be  T/oaker  in  r.atters  of  health,  they  wore  found  to  be 
coraparabls  to  the  averago  or  bright  pupils  in  their  powers 
of  adjustrriont.  Evidence  has  not  been  found  which  v,'ould 
Indicate  that  a  teachor  is  Justified  In  assuming  a   pupil  is 
weak  in  ell  things  me rely  because  he  cannot  read  as  fluently 
es  others  in  his  class.  Such  defects  as  hearing,  malnutrition, 
defective  tonsils  or  vision  havo  been  found  to  be  among  the 
root  causes  for  a  pupil's  being  retarded  and  "branded"  as  a 
slow-ler.rner.  Poor  health  has  been  found  to  be  responsible 


^Elsbree,  o£.  pit.,  pp.  12-14. 


for.lazlnesn   and  inattontlon.     Even  thou^^h  thoro  night  not 
have  been  anytMng  wrong  v/ith  a  pupil's  intellectual  powers, 
he  should  not  have  been  expected  to  compete  with  his  associates 
in  school  work  if  his  health  v/as  poor. 

It  has  been  found  that   liking  for  a  particular  kind  of 
work  can  bo  destroyed  through  repeated  failure.      One  of  the 
chief  aims   of  life  has  been  found  to  be  success.     Pupil  v/ith- 
dravval  from  school  before  graduation  has  boon  traced  to  re- 
tardation,  particularly  in  the  elementary  schools. 

A  bulletin  prepared  by  tlie  Research  Division  of  the 
Kational  Education  Association  of  the   United  States  has   this 
to   say: 

Young  people   should  be  kept  in  school  as   loner  as 
possible  -  thi-ough  hi ^h- school  graduation  if  they^an 
profit  frora  the  school  program.      First,  there  is*  a 
positive  correlation  betv.'een  the   earninr^s  of  workers 
and  their  educational  attainment.     The  U,  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census   estimated  that  in  194G,   non-farm  v;orke^s, 
2o  to  44  years  of  age,   v/ho  had  less  than  seven  -rados 
Of  schooling  were  earning  an  average  of  about   vloOO  a 
year;   those  who  had  a  year  or  more  of  college  v/ork, 
^3000.  ' 

Secondly,   educational  attainment  determines  to   a 
great  extent  the  type  of  v;ork  a  person  must  do.     The 
U.   S.   Bureau  of  the  Census   in  a  survey  found  that  most       - 
■      of  the   clerical  and  sales  personnel  had  graduated  fro'n     ' 
high  school;   skilled  and  semi-skilled  manual  workers 
usually  had  had  some  high-school  training  but  had  not 
graduaicedj   and  laborers   and  farm  workers  had  had  five 
years  of  schooling  or  less. 

Thirdly,  workers  under  13  years  of   ago  in  manufac- 
turing industries  were  more  often  injured  on  the   job 
tban  workers   13  years   of   age  or  over.      Besides,    the 
younger  workers  have  almost   twice  as  many  permanently 


disabling  injuries  as  do  older  v/orkora.-'-    " 
Tho  above  evidence  does  not  infer  that  a  pupil  should 
spend  nino  or  10 -years  in  the  element ..ry  school.  It  has  been 
contended  that  tho  13-  or  14~year-old3  belong  in  tho  hi^h 
schools  even  though  tho  liinh  schools  believe  their  oncoming 
students  should  be  able  to  read  at  least  at  the  seventh-crada 
level.  Because  of  age  and  size,  it  has  been  found  that  over- 
age pupils  created  probleras  that  elerientary  schools  v/ere  not 
equipped  to  solve.  It  has  been  assunied  that  if  the  elementary 
school  did  as  good  a  job  a.  could  reasonably  be  e:cpected, 
it  need  make  no  apolosios  for  passing  on  over-age  pupils 
even  though  they  wore  slow-learners. 

The  slow-learner  has  faced  the  very  same  problems  that 
confront  the  rest  of  humanity;  therefore,  he  should  not  bo 
deprived  of  educational  opportunities  tliat  are  afforded  tho 
more  fortunate.  Tho  slow-learner's  basic  needs  have  been 
found  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  other  cliildi-on.  Basic  needs 
of  all  children  ore  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  balance 
of  activity  and  rest.  His  feelings  of  belongingness  and  love 
are  no  different  frora  those  of  other  children.  He  needs  the 
opportunity  for  increasing  self-direction  as  he  grows  older. 
He,  too,  needs  to  understand  and  accept  himself  for  v/hat  he 
Is.  Of  particular  importance  to  the  slow-learner  is  the  sane 

the  Res'Sc?^av??"on'of  ".T.^^^"'".''"^^^  ^^^^^^^^  proj>nroa  by 
o"  tha  riM^t-  -7  ^  V  J?"^  i^ational  Education  Association 
o.  the  Unltoa  states,  V.ashington,  D.  C,  April  1952. 


balance  bst'.733n  succesa  and  failure  that  all  other  children 
need. 

The  cause  for  a  pupil '3  failure  sxhould  first  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  educational  prosrarn.  Once  a  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  educational  program  and,  if  it  has  been  fou^id  not  to 
be  wholly  responaiblo,  then  research  should  be  beeun  el3e^vhere. 
The  dooiaion  "branding"  a  pupil  aa  a  slo;y-learner  should 
6l\7ay3  be  rnade  v/ith  greatest  roluctance. 

There  are  several  mistaken  notions  about  slo^v-loarnors 
that  have  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Feathorstone  points  them 
out  as  follows:  ;-,.•/ 

Compensation  .-  This  means  that  if  a  pu^^il  is 
backward  in  roadinc  or  aivy  one  pr^ticular  thin;.,  ho 
Ibfii?'  ^^^-^ShT.'  °f.^-t  least  averD::e,  in  some  othe? 
•  fj^i^^''^%  ^T'''   ^''-^"Sh  this  is  a  confortins  thought 
•   it  has  no  basis  in  fact.  For  does  this  rean  ^h^t  if 
^  IfJ^^   "^^^^-^  in  tl^  head"  he  will  be  stronrin  the 

•  •'■   Kand-nindedness  -  V/hon  a  pupil  fails  in  h*n 
scholastic  v;ork,  v/e  believe  he  may  be  a  success  in 

tht  haSdf  '?h'  r  ''V-^2   deP'=ndi4  upon  the  uL'of 
tSnf  !n2'\J?''  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  noro  or  less  hand-riindedness  is  characteristic 
?h.'T^Sf  lndi.^dual  and  every  group,  no  ;a?t;r  wha? 
.    *^^_i"^ividual  or  group  I.  Q.  The  belief  that  a 
wholly  non-vsrbal  curriculum  is  required  for  thl 
backward  pupil  cannot  be  justified?     /  •  - 

i„  _J^^21nqu3n.3y  -  Some  believo  that  every  slov- 
loarning  pupil  is  a  potential  delinquent/  What  •'  ' 
HTi\TT^'-^   '^^"?.'''^  '^^^^  °^'°^-^^  ^low-lean^ins 
not  the  casf.i'""'''^^"'^  delinquent,  which  is  certainly   . 

■..  ^!onti on  should  be  r.ade  of  trade  schools  which  some  people 


W,  B,  Feathorstone,  Teachi^  the  E^ojv  Le^^  p.  9, 
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baliovsd  to  ba  the  Dnsv.-er  to  the  pr^oblom.  Too  often  young 
people,  upon  tho  first  evidence  of  poor  school  work,  wcro 
channelod  to  this  typo  of  school.  Also,  mention  should  bo 
made  rolotivo  to  poor  hono  conditions  such  as  income,  housing, 
end  r.anngebiGnt^  as  woll  as  to  poor  school  facilities  in  that 
they  have  been  found  to  be  responsible  for  Q  pupil's  becoming 
a  slov.'-learner.  Neither  the  conditions  of  the  hone  nor  the 
school  should  bo  connicierod  alone  when  children  who  have  been 
less  fortunate  as  learners  are  studied*  Even  though  the  slow- 
leaiTier  has  created  proble;:i3  for  the  school  personnel  includ- 
ing teaching  staff,  school  boards,  and  communities  providing 
the  schools,  he  should  be  considered  as  an  individual.  If 
the  school  belongs  to  the  coniraanity,  tjien  the  problems  that 
accompany  it  have  been  found  to  bo  -.vhat  niglit  be  called  com- 
munity problems.  In  many  instances  the  one  person  most  capable 
of  dealing  \rith  these  problems  has  been  found  to  be  the  admin- 
istrator in  charge  of  the  school.  For  this  reason,  care  should 
be  exercised  in  placing  a  capable  person  in  chnrge, 

STAT^ItEN'T  OF  PROBLEM 

The  school  that  has  not  served  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
attending:  that  school  has  not  performed  the  functions  Intended 
D-y   those  who  made  schools  possible.  V/hlle  it  has  been  found 
to  be  true  that  all  schools  cannot  properly  cope  with  every 
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situation  prenentiii^i"  Itsolf ,   such  schocln  eliould  at  lesat 
actoiov/ledgo  probloirs  calling  for  spccifJ.  attention. 

In  making  a  study  of  slovz-learnors  in  the  Rossville 
Elotiiontary  School,  tho  ob^cctiven  sot  up  voro :    (1)   to  idontify 
the   slovz-loarnors;    (2)   to  find  tho  causor,  for  there  being 
slow-loarnora;   and  (3)   to  find   out  v:hat  could  be  done  about 
correcting  tho   causes   and  helping  those  rdready  classified 
as  Dlov/~learners» 

Sti'dy  of  slovz-leamers  included  those  r.o  claasifiod 
during  the  years  from  19<L1  to  1951,     Tv/olvo  of  the  20  slov/- 
learner 3  involved  in  the  study  were  fo\ind  to  bo  still  attend- 
ing the  Rosr^ville  Elementary  School  \73illo  five  v;ero  in  the 
Rossvillo  High  School,   and  three  v/ore  not  attenlins   school. 

■      ■         ,  ■  -       ;         •    .     •  .,....,    '-■  ■  ■    ■  ^-  ■ 

»  -  -  1 

^v.     .        ■  PUHPOSiSS    ■    '[ 

■      '  •  _     ,  A  -•';..     .^  ^,    "-. 

i«  To  ascertain  the  causoa  for  the  retardation  In 
the  Ro33vllle  momentary  School.  ' . .  "  . 

2»  To  find  some  noana  for  alleviating  ercisting  conditions 
which  have  brought  about  retardation. 

5.  To  learn  more  about  school  problens  which  result 
from  retardation.  "" 

4.  To  start  teachers  thinking  about  pupil  progress  by 
studying  the  causos  of  failure-  ■" 

5«  To  find  v/ays  of  strongthenlng  comnunity-achool  re- 
lations by  attacking  a  school  problem  directly  affecting 


10 


the  coruiunlty. 

6.     To  diccovoj?  whether  a  need  for  p,  8pecls,l-Gducatlon 
roora  oxiu^tod,   end  if  so,  v/hether  tho  school  could  tieet  the 
roquxrements  for  such  a  prograr.*  ..'::      ;  -    -  - 

,;:    ■•v;;:^'..     :  ^         METHODS  AKD  PROCEDURES  ,  ^;      ■;, 

Tho  ir-ethods  and  procedures  used  in  this  study  v^erc : 

1.  ITsed  enrollKont  csrds  to  idontify  individuals  who 
hod  been  failed  one  yor,r  or  more  •  . 

2.  Reviewod  school  re-isterfj  to  chock  attendance  recoi-ds, 
grades  failed  by  each  pupil  involved,   the  number  of  drop-outs, 
and  teacher  loads  for  the   ton-year  period. 

5»     Roviored  individual  cumulative  records  to  loam: 

(a)  In  wliat  grades  retardation  occurred. 

(b)  EnployTr.ont  of  parents.       ^ 

-:  (c),lluraber  of  schools   attended  by  the   s lev;- learner. 

(d)  Hor.e  status  of  slov.'-leamers. 

(e)  y/hat  grades  v/ere  most  frequently  repeated  by 
alovz-learners.  :     -. ,  .^ 

(f )  ITurnber  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  families 
of  slc'^- learners. 

4.  Ad-ninistered  a  test  of  mental  ability  to  deterinino 
I.  Q.'s  of  slovz-learnars. 

5.  Reviewed  literabjjro  relative  to: 

(a)   Mentally  retarded  children  in  Kansas, 
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(l))  Efilpina  tho   slov/-loa.rno2% 

(c)  Tcr.ch-ins  tho  alo'/7-laornor. 

(d)  Pupil  pro^.fosa  In  the  e?i,eciGntai»y  ochool. 
(o)  Early  school  loavers. 

(f)  School  drop-out !3. 

(g)  Cu-T'iculun  ndjustniento  for  rotordod  pupils. 

(h)  Contemporary  thinking  ebout  the  exceptional  child. 

....     PIIIDIIJOS  RiOM  LITERATURE 

To  nany  ohserve.ra;,  pupil  profjraas  nay  not  appear 
to  constitute  a  problem  of  major  iraportsnce.  In  the 
typical  olenentary  school  in  the  United  States,  pupils 
enter  at  approxi-.iatoly  six  years  of  aijo  and  are  e^;- 
pected  to  spend  one  yeai'  in  each  ^^rads  acquiring  the 
subject  matter  that  has  been  desionatcd  for  that  grade. 
The  majority  of  pupiln  are  able  to  nieaeuro  up  to  the 
established  standards  or  norma  in  tho  time  alloted; 
the  minority  spend  a  second  and  r. emetines  e.   third  year 
In  one  or  more  of  the  grades.-^ 

Juat  what  per  cent  Elsbree  considered  a  majority  tras  not 
revealed,  hov/over,  his  ideas  v;ere  atypical  to  tho  practice 
found  in  soi.ie  schools  yet  today.  In  many  respects,  the 
practices  followed  today  have  not  differed  greatly  from  those 
v.-liich  prevailed  dui'ing  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 

It  v;a3  found  that  present-day  administrators  had  intro- 
duced a  number  of  refinements,  such  as  standardized  tests, 
which  have  added  objectivity  to  the  evaluation  process,  end 


^Elsbree,  oe*  ci t . ,  p.  1. 


romsdial  toi^chln-  prectlcoa*  When  considerinc  classroom 
problems  evevj   teacher  should  exanina  the  oduoational  theory 
underlylns  thom  and  should  study  the  affeots  of  plana  of 
solution  on  the  Individual  child. 

The  trend  in  the  rate  of  non-prornotion  was  downward. 
In  a  report  by  Elsbree,  the  follov/lng  was  made  known: 

^    .».A  more  recent  analyaig  by  Saunders  rhov/a  a 
drop  iroin  8.7  per  cent  to  4  por  cent  in  the  average 
rate  of  non-promotion  for  seven  lar^e  cities  any^inrr 
the  past  tt/o  docadea  (1920— iO).-'-  " 

Some  teachers  and  adndnistrators  of  the  modem  school 
of  thought  believed  the  function  of  the  school  was  to  take 
pupils  of  varying  physical  mid  intellectual  capacities  and 
offer  then  the  kind  of  procram  which  seemed  best  suited  to 
their  needs.  The  pupils  leafi-iod  what  they  could  and  at  an 
appropriate  age  v^ere  promotod  to  high  school.  This  policy 
called  for  the  abandonment  of  old  ideas  wlbh  respect  to  the 
grade-standard  theory  and  norms.  It  also  sug-eated  continued 
progress  for  all  normal  pupils  and  implied  that  a  pupil's 
membership  in  a  gvoup  should  to  permanent  to  a  certain  de-ree. 

ilany  factors  to  be  kopt  in  mind  when  ascortainins  the 
working  ability  of  a  pupil  sue^osted  by  Slsbreo  were: 

There  are  a  nwiber  of  suideposts  v.hich  ex7)crionce 
has  proved  to  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  the^modern 
school,  oome  of  these  are  the  scores  registered  on 
intelll-onoe  tests,  achievement  tests,  nnd  diarnostio 
tesus.  ^very  teacher  needs  to  know  som-athins  of  t>^e 
use  oi  limitations  of  these  devices,  and  should  be 
trained  to  adi^iinistjr  pnd  interpret  then.... 


^i::isbree,  0£.  clt.,  p.  7, 
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A  toacher*3  task  is  to  kno\7  all  hor  pupils  and 
to  provide  the  help  necessary  to  ensure  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  oro-iress.  To  perform  this  last  • 
service  teachers  need,  in  addition  to  wisdom  and  In- 
sight, a  thorough  knov/lod^e  of  the  scientific  flndir^s 
both  in  the  field  of  child  development  and  in  the 
various  subject  matter  areas  represented  in  the  eleraon- 
tary  curriculum.... 

Normal  progress  should  bo  the  rule  and  non-promotion 
the  exception.  A  high  failure  rate  implies  that  the 
school  is  badly  crganized  and  administered,  and  that 
conditions  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  children  are 
allc/zed  to  exist.  The  good  school  looks  upon  success 
as  the  natural  resultant  of  school  membership  and 
considers  its  program  q  failure  to  the  degree  that 
children  are  unresponsive.-'- 

It  has  been  found  to  be  very  Important  that  children 

work  up  to  their  ov.ti  capacity  and  that  the  teachers  should 

be  quick  to  recognize  each  pupil's  individual  worth.  The 

goal  set  by  the  teacher  should  not  be  higher  than  that 

expected  of  each  individual  pupil.  Dillon's  study  showed 

the  following  about  grade  repetition: 

One  study  revealed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
school  leavers  whose  records  v/era  available  had 
experienced  failure  and  grade  repetition.  The  fact 
has  become  fairly  well  established  that  failure  of 
any  sort,  whether  in  school  or  in  life,  has  an  ad- 
'    verso  effect  on  the  stability  of  an  individual  and 
results  in  frustration  and  the  desire  to  escape  from 
situations  that  put  the  individual  in  an  unfavorable 
light  with  his  associates.  Also  there  is  found  that 
a  general  decline  in  scholarship  is  prevalent  among 
retarded  pupils  as  they  progress  from  elementary  to 
Junior  and  senior  high  school. 2 

If  the  teacher  knew  that  she  would  be  contributing  to 

the  bringing  about  of  these  adverse  conditions,  perhaps  she 


■^■Elsbree,  oo.  clt.,  X)-p,   25-26. 

^Harold  J.  Dillon,  gnrly  School  Leavers,  p.  35, 
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would  c^ivG  considoroble  thought  to  the  matter  of  promotion 
and  non-pr emotion.  ,' 

In  Dillon's  survey,  it  v/as  found  that  the  grades  most 
frequently  repeated  in  the  elementary  school  v;ero  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth*  The  complete  change  of  environment  froja 
the  home  to  school  was  found  to  bo  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  first  grade  topping  the  list  of  retardations*  Fail- 
ux*es  for  reasons  other  than  health  have  indicated  a  need  for 
the  understanding  of  children  who  were  "besinning  school  for 
the  first  time.  . 

Findings  by  Dillon  showed  that  about  70  per  cent  of 
school  leavers  came  from  homes  where  thoy  lived  with  both 
parents!  that  22  per  cent  lived  v/ith  one  parent,  and  the 
balance  with  relatives  or  vdth  someone  charged  vd-th  their 
care.  The  U.  S»  Bureau  of  the  Census  found  that  in  1940, 
about  GO  per  cent  of  children  14  throu^^h  17  years  of  age  v;ere 
living  v.lth  both  parents;  therefore,  school  leavers  from 
broken  homes  were  in  a  minority.       ~  '  ' 

In  a  study  of  teacher  judgment  of  pupil  by  Alexander, 
the  following  conclusions  wore  supported: 

le  Teachers  may  be  expected  to  be  correct  in  their 
judgments  of  pupils  of  highest  and  lo7/est  Intelligence  in 
the  group  slightly  loss  than  60  per  cent  of  the  time» 

2.  Teachers  may  be  expected  to  bo  correct  in  their 
selections  of  pupils  who  are  achieving  highest  and  lowest 
in  the  group  in  relation  to  mental  cax)acity  about  one-fourth 
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of  tho  tlno* 

5.  Bvon  v/hon  tv^achora  attanpt  to  appraise  subjectively 
the  achlevoniant  of  pupila  in  relation  to  rnantal  capacity, 
they  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  rank  of  pupils  in 
the  group. 

.  ..■  AN  AJJALYSIS  OP  THE  K0S3VILLB  PR03LSM 

After  enrolling  tho  pupils  in  tho  Rosyville  Elementary 
School  for  tho  1951-1952  school  torvn,  it  v;as  evident  that 
2^  of  tho  135  pupila  had  been  retarded.   It  v/aa  evident  that 
community-school  rolstionchip  v<aa  rather  weak  as  parents 
showed  distaste  for  certain  teachers,  and  pupila  openly  con- 
fessed their  digliko  for  school.  School  registers  bore  this 
pathetic  re.iiark  "Lroppad  becnuce  of  a^e."  Another  too  co:?;;non 
entry  was  "Repoat." 

Out  of  a  class  of  29  seventh  and  eighth  graders,  eight 
vrore  repeaters  end  four  had  repeated  two  grades »  The  total 
school  enrolltuent  was  155  end  over  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  v/are  repeaters.  It  was  a  situation  th^at  demanded 
immedJ-ate  attention. 

It  vras  recoiadonded  to  the  board  of  education  that  if 
a  teacher  had  any  intention  of  retaining  a  pupil,  a  conference 
had  to  bo  hold  rith  the  parents  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester.  Evidences  of  a  child's  failing  v<xjrk  v/are  requested 
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to  bo  reportGd  to  tho  off J 
f             ure  vras  apparent* 

-cc  of  the  princ 

ipal  v;henever  fail- 

Ths   roora  ar^raiicemont 

in  the  Rosrsvill 

e  Elenentary  School 

during  the   timo  that    ti-icse 

;  non-pronetions 

vrere  occ^ 

-irring  v/aa 

tY;o  grades  in  a  room  undoi 

'  the  direction 

of  one  teacher. 

There  v-ere  four  clGssroome 

.  and  four  teachers  doing 

classroom 

teaching*     The  teachor-loe 

id  over  a  10-yea 

r  period  v/as  more 

than  v/as  considered  to  be 

beat  for  the  r.o 

st  efficient  teaching* ' 

Table  1.     Teacher- 3.0 ad  In 
(1941-1961). 

the  Rosaville  E 

lementary 

School 

Year                  :     Room 
{      1  Sc  2 

•  • 

•  « 

J     Room          : 
:      5  &  4        : 

•  • 

•  • 

Room          J 
5   5:  G         1 

1 
t 

'     Room 
7  £c  8 

1941-1942                              34 

35 

31 

36 

1942-1943                              37 

31 

31 

32 

1943-1944                              35 

56 

37 

26 

1944-1945                 •;             35 

36 

30 

26 

1945-1946                              36 

26 

33 

26 

1945-1947                :  ••  .         39 

28 

32 

28 

1947-1948                              32 

55 

28 

36 

1948-1949    .                          41 

36 

S9 

34 

1949-1950                              41 

50 

32 

26 

1950-1051                              37 

41 

32 

29 

Average                                 36.7 

33.4 

31.5 

29*9 

• 
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The  data  in  Tcblo  1  points  to  the  fact  that  the  lov/er 
gradoa  had  the  heeviest  onrollrc^nts.  It  v/as  in  the  first 
five  cradeathat  all  of  the  retardations  wcro  fovuid  to  have 
occurred,   (Table  3.)  It  was  f^jirther  revealed  th^t  tho 
teacher  for  grades  one  and  two  was  also  tho  music  teacV^er 
for  the  entire  school.  This  would  indicate  thero  ml^ht  bo 
correlation  between  teach-or-load  and  retardation.  The  tran- 
sition made  durins  the  third  grade  from  manuscript  writing 
to  cursive  writing  could  have  accotinted  in  part  for  the 
large  number-  of  retarded  pupils  foand  in  that  grade.  In  a 
two-grade-  combination  room,  it  v/as  also  revealed  that  too 
often  tho  teacher  expected  the  lower  grade  of  tho  two  to 
produce  on  a  level  equal  to  that  of  the  higher  grade.  A 
fact  most  impressive  was  that  there  wero  no  retardations 
in  tho  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  No  reasons  could 
bo  found  for  tMs.      ■.  ..- 


Table  2.  Sq:z   of  slovz-learners  in  the  Rossville  Elementary 
School. 


Sex 


Number       :     Per  Cent 


Malo 


Femalo  g 

Total  20 


14  70 

SO 


100 
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Over 

tv/ice  as  isany  hoys 

as  girls  rere  fovuid  to  be  re- 

terded  os 

nhov.-n  in  Table  2, 

This  v-r.s  in  harmony  vdth  the 

findings  ( 

of  Dillon.  Probabl; 

f   the  riOKt  significant 

reason 

Y/as  the  grenter  degree  of  imv.nt-.urity  usuai-ly  found 

in  boys 

V7hen  corijpi 

:irod  to  p;irls« 

TeblQ  5, 

Grade  distrib^.^.tion 
in  RoosvillG  Eler.er 

of  retarded  pupils  by 
itary  School, 

sex  found 

c-rsde      :     Male 
Failed    «' J     No. 

}             : 

:  •  ...  Female    t 
}      I\'o*     i 
:            : 

Total 

I 

2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

'  s             ;; 

6 

y-'-/-Z  ■    ■ 

•••:■•■'••,.-  7 

■     1 

\    8 

.  :■■%    ,  . 

o 

■  1 

■  -■  4 

"6  ■•'■ 

■  :   ■   •  ■   3 

S 

6 

":■_■-'  y- .       0 

■  :.'©:  '■■  :  ■ 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.    •  •   'b 

■    0< 

0 

Total 

» 

26 

The  total  of  over  20  pup 

ils  shown  in  the  above 

table  v/as 

accounted 

for  by  the  fact  tha 

t  some  of  the  pupils  were  retarded 

more  tlian 

one  year.  V.here  studies  by  Dillon  found  the  grades 

most  repeated  ware  ti^  first. 

third,  and  fourth,  thJ.3  study 

revealed  those  most  trouble 3o 

.Me  were  the  third,  fir; 

at,  and 
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second  gradss  in  that  aequonoo.  Ths  toachcra'  reasons  whon 
eakod  Indirectly  about . thsso  rotcrdstiona  wore  that  tho  pupils 
could  not  retain  whst  thoy  had  baen  taught.  Using  spelling 
as  an  example,  toachars  clained  that  pupils  learned  their 
lessons  to  recite  in  class  and  tho  next  day  much  had  been  for- 
gotten* Studies  have  shown  that  words  have  to  be  introduced 
to  soma  pupils  as  many  as  50  to  200  times  before  they  are 
learned*  The  cause  then  could  probably  be  attributed  to 
teaching  techniques  rathor  than  those  of  mastery  or  leerning. 


Table  4*     Attendance  rocoi'd  of  Rossville's  retarded  pupils 
based  on  days  in  attendance  in  the  years  when  ro- 
.  tardation  occurred* 


Days  in  Attendance 


Nuffiber  of  Pupils 


Per  Cent 


Less  than  100 
100  "  119 
120  -  129 
150  -  139 
140  -  149 
150  -  159 
160  -  169 
Over  170 


1 
2 
0 
0 

1 
2 
0 
6 


5 

10 

0 

0 

5 

10 

40 

30 


Total 


SO 


100 


20 


Table  4  rovoaled  that  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were 

absent  20  days  or  less  and  only  15  par  cent  were  absent  over 

40  days  during  the  term.  Illness  vms   given  as  the  cause  of 

absence  for  the  three  pupils  v;ho  v;oro  absent  for  any  length 

of  time*  Absenco  was  the  ronson  for  retardation  aa  given  by 

the  teacters  of  those  pupils,  but  according  to  the  literature 

reviewed,  it  should  not  have  boen«  Elsbree  discovered  this 

in  his  study J  , 

Absence  from  school  over  long  periods  of  time  is 
frequently  cited  as  the  unanswerable  argument  for 
repetition.  This  observation  should  be  made  before 
attaching  great  v/oight  to  this  contention.  Even  in 
the  traditional  classroona  of  three  decades  ago^ 
Investigators  discovered  that  pupils  who  missed  up 
to  twenty-five  days  during  a  school  year  made  up 
for  the  lost  tine  and  maintained  their  grade  in  60 
per  cent  of  the  cases  studied.  Sone  observers 
believe  that  pupils  can  make  up  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  of  T-ork  missed. 1 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  this  study  should  not 

have  been  affected  by  absence  in  terras  of  promotion. 

Table  5.  Intelligence  quotient  of  the  20  slovz-learners  iden- 
tified in  the  Rossville  Slemontary  School. 


Above 
114 


105-114 


95-104 


85-94 


Below 
85 


4 


Iz-". 


Elsbree,  oo«  eit .,  p.  14. 
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The  auovo  raaulta  v;e.rG  obtalnod  from  tho  Otis  Tost  of 
Mental  Ability  vAien  givon  to  tho  olov-loarnera  v;ho  ^ore  atill 
In  th3  Rossvillo  ElomentRry  School.  Only  four,  or  20  per 
cent,  of  Rossvillo'a  ^lo^-learners  v.-ero  found  to  be  eligible 
to  be  classified  d3  needing  special  education.  Of  these 
four,  two  sho^7ed  an  I.  Q.  classifying  thorn  as  unoducable.  Of 
all  those  who  repeated  grades,  seven,  or  35  per  cant  had  I.  Q.'s 
of  95  or  above.  Because  the  average  school  program's  being 
adapted  to  students  of  average  intelligence,  it  v/ould  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  35  per  cent  had  tho  general 
intelligonco  to  succeed  in  the  school's  program.    . 

According  to  Fcathorstone,  there  is  no  fixod  level  of 
ability  bslo-^  v/hich  a  pupil  must  be  called  a  3lo%7-learnor. 
Usually  the  range  is  from  74  to  91* 

Table  6.  I'arital  status  of  parents  of  slow-learnors  found 
in  tho  Rossvillo  Elementary  School 


Lives  v;ith 
Both  Parents 


Lives  v.lth       :    Lives  with 
One  Parent       J     Others 


» 
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From  Table  6,  it  was  learned  that  tho  marital  status 
of  parents  was  just  about  the  sane  as  the  national  average 
according  to  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  \7hich  found  that 
80  per  cent  of  cliildren  14  tiirough  17  years  of  age  live  with 
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,^  ..^t.   f,vi*^rl  to  bo  tj:o  onus 
both  parent rJ*  Broksn  ho.aoo  v;ar.  ..o.  foa..ci  to 

.  .A  4-^  o-  ^-ha  retardations  irx  tV.o  RossvlUo  Elemen- 
tary  School.  .         • 

T«blo  7   Numb3>^  of  school,  attonded  by  sXo'.7-learnor3  identi- 
Taolo  7»  >™-^^°^,^33Ville  Klemcntery  School* 


1 
School 


11 


2 

Schools 


School a 


Schools 


5  or  Mora 
Schools 


.  r.-.rv'ir^-   -o   T<^blo  7,  55  psr  cent  of  tho  retarded  pupils 

.  -  v.n'  r.A—  a^^- ended  miy  school  other  than  the 
in  thia  study  hau  no ■••'?.<•  a.,-oeaaoij.   ^ 

Ro..,vm=  Sl=.=nt«ry  school.  Thoro  .=3  llttlo  roa.or.  to 
toUovo  th.t  transfer  of  sohooln  had  eny  bo.vlns  «"  t>^o  p«pU 
rofcordatlon  oonsidoroci  In  this  study. 

A  factor  coPsiaerod  by  so.e  tocofcar.  as  bel.c  Important 
m  th-=  natter  of  pupil  rotardafcion  -aaa  the  sl^o  of  faally. 

v„„  ^"  ^v.iidi-.-n  In  the  family  oonoernlng  this 
Ths  avaraaa  nuBioer  o^  cnixarsn  xn 

study  v/as  found  to  be  four  and  one-tenth. 

Eishty-tv,o  children  were  fo-ond  In  Table  8  to  be  In  tho  ' 
tv,entv  Laiiea  in  tho  study.  This  vas  an  average  of  four 
Children  per  faally.  Sl:.ty  per  cent  of  these  pupils  were 
m  homes  vhat  consisted  of  four  cWldren  or  less. 

Aneaior  factor  considered  a  potential  reason  for  a 

•  A   ,-,^v.v  5n  acbool  vfas  employnent 
pupil's  failins  to  do- accepuod  vorK  in  .c]nooj.  ^ 
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of  pai-'onta.  It  v/aa  founci  thiit  only  one  nothor'  v;orl:od  to 

help  increase  tho  Xamlly  incomo. 

Table  8«  Numbor  of  chi3.<iren  in  family  of  Rosaville  Slemen- 

tary  School  slov;-learnors» 

• 

Si7.Q  of  Family             : 

: 

Ho«     :   Per  Cent 

One  child 

2           10 

2  children 

2           10 

3  children         :■' 

5           25 

4  children 

S           15 

5  children 

2           10 

6  children 

4           20 

7  children    •■•  -'  ^ '" 

1            5 

8  childron 

1            5 

Total 

20   "100 

CONCLUSIONS  A!TD  RECOr^U 

ISIIDAl'IONS 

Thia  study  was  based  upon  factual  material  secured  from 

tho  literature  in  the  field  and  from 

actual  conditions  found 

In  the  Rosflville  Elenentr.ry  School* 

Statistics  for  the 

tables  found  in  thJLs  report  were  compiled  from  the  school 

records  of  fie  schools  v/hore  the  various  pupils  attended. 

Literature  fron  schools  for  ercoeptional  childron  was  extranoly 
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Infeerestinr;  especia-lly  frora  the  stonrlpoint   of  helping  to 
reco^nizo  'die  alo^;i-lQainiop  v.rA  aucsontin^  ways   to  or^arl^.e 

foi^  Ma   toachin^*  ' 

The  follows n^  consliniona  vroro  drav;n  from  this  study: 

Falling  of  grados  vnn-o  too  froquont  in  tho  Roasrillo 
Elsmontary  School  slnoe  over  16  por-  cent  had  oxpo^^lonced 
failure  comparod  to  four  per  cant  from  a  roport  of  a  study 
made  of  soven  .largo  citios* 

Absonco  fron  school  v/ss  not  an  av^^coptablo  cause  for 
rotardation  in  tho  majority  of  the  oasos  since  only  throe 
of  tho  20  Involvad  had  laisaed  moro  than  40  days  during  the 
years  thoy  v/ore  retarded.  Dlsbroo  found  t--.at  invostigators 
discovored  that  pupils  v/ho  nlsaed  up  to  25  days  had  main- 
tained thoir  rosvilar  grade  average  o 

Transfer  v/es  not  found  to  be  a  factor  in  pupil  retard- 
ation because  ovor  half  of  tho  pupils  had  not  attended  any 
school  other  than  the  Roaavllls  Slementary  School,  Only 
one-fifth  had  attended  moro  than  tv/o  schools.  In  a  study 
by  Dillon,  it  was  found  that  approxi^nately  tv/o-thirds  of 
school-leavers  had  tliree  or  moro  transfers. 

Marital  status  of  the  family  was  not  a  single  deternin- 
ing  factor  since  75  per  cent  lived  v/ith  both  parents.  Dillon 
found  that  70  por  cent  lived  v/ith  both  parents. 

Size  of  family  had  no  significance  to  retardation  since 
the  total  nuraber  of  cliiD.dren  in  the  20  faniilies  was  82  or  an 
avera<-e  of  a  little  more  than  four.  Dillon  found  that  families 
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^Tith  fchrea  childron  contributed  a  larser  proportion  of  school 
loavors\hanfanilio3  ^7ith  Tivo,   .ix,   or  sovon  chiWron. 

The  srados  most  frequently  repeated  in  tha  Rosaville 
ElGn.-3ntary  School  v/era  tho   third,  first,   and  second  in  that 

ordorr  ■   .  '■ 

In  Dillon's  aurvoy,  it  was  fo^^.d  that  ths  grades  most 
frequently  ropeatod  in  the  elev^ontary  aohool  wara  tho  first, 

t'nlrd,  and  fourth* 

3inco  oisht  pupils  v;a3  set  aa  the  r^nimum  nunhor  ncedod  . 
in  qualifying  for  npocial  education  a.nistance  from  tho  Gtato 
Dapartmont  of  Education  of  Kansas,  it  vas   evident  that  the 
Ro3SVillo  Eloraentary  School  could  not  include  a  special 
education  room  in  its  program.  An  ungraded  roon  v;ould  have 
been  vdthin  the  realm  of  posaioility. 

Reasons  given  for  having  retarded  the  boys  and  girls  in 
thi.  otudy  were  not  found  to  be  good  ones;  therefore,  school 
organisation  and  teaching  practices  mu3t  have  been  at  fault. 
Bcoaune  of  the  ill  effects  rhich  accompany  retardation, 
the  follo'^ing  rocorinisndations  are  offered  as  related  to  the 
situation  found  in  Rossvillo: 

The  toacher-load  should  be  lightened  by  dividing  the 
roono  into  eight  units  and  employing  more  classroom  teachers 
to  accommodate  this  change.  This  '.vould  allotv  teachers  more 
time  for  lndividualiz3d  instruction.   - 

The  record  system  should  be  e:ctended  to  cover  case  studies 
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\>j   tho  teaoliors  of  DtudGnt^j  v<;:oso  work  in  school  was  queotlon- 
ablo. 

Faculty  and  board  moKibara  should  formulate  a  policy  on 
pupil  pro:riot.ion  and  non-pronotion.  One  provision  ahould  bo 
that  no  pupil  would  bs  retardad  r,ioro  than  ono  grado* 

Goinmunity  asserablioG  and  programs  should  be  planned  to 
brin(3  tha  patrons  of  tho  dl strict  into  the  school.  Pnrento* 
Kights  whore  e:caraplos  of  pupils'  v;ork  v/ore  displayed  would 
ba  a  raedium  to  str-en^thon  coimuunity-cchool  relationships, 
and  stron^thon  undorstanding  of  this  school  problera. 

In-sorvic3  traiziing  for  toachors  should  include  such 
topics  as  public  rolation;-),  promotion  and  non-pronoti02i,  and 
othsr  trends  in  public- school  curriculum,  organization,  and 
edciini  a  trat  1  on « 

Profei'ssional  literatui'e  should  bo  provided  by  tho  school 
and  teachers  requested  to  reporb  on  current  trends. 

Since  it  has  been  proved  that  a  majority  of  the  children 
are  not  ready  to  read  until  tho  chronological  age  of  six  years 
and  six   months,  the  school  law  should  bo  changed  to  require 
a  pupil  to  have  attained  his  sixth  birthday  before  entering 
school.        ■  '■'  "-'x  ■'..  '"'■■'.    "}■' 

Tine  should  be  £llo"73d  for  hone  visits  by  the  teachers. 
Soma  of  the  reasons  for  the  child's  school  troubles  nay  become 
apparent  to  the  teacher  v/ho  has  visited  tho  home. 

Some  person  trained  in  testing  should  be  provided  the 
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material  and  time  to  give  reliable  tests  in  intelligonce, 
aptitude,  acldovoment,  interest,  end  personality,  and  Inter- 
pret their  results  so  thva;   thsse  could  be  used  es  a  preventive 
measure  to  retardation. 
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